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Erasmus failed to hear the first gentle warnings con-
cerning Luther. Soon, he was compelled to attend, and
the new name became engraven in his heart. The sledge-
hammer blows with which the Augustinian rnonk nailed
his ninety-five theses to the church door at Wittenberg,
echoed throughout the land. "As if the angels them-
selves were acting as messengers/5 so did the sheets, still
damp from the press, pass swiftly from hand to hand.
Betwixt night and morning, the name of Martin Luther
took its place side by side with that of Erasmus in the
mind of the whole German nation, the two representing
for their compatriots the most intrepid champions of a
free Christian theology. With the instinct of genius,
the future protagonist of the people's rights hit upon the
very point which was proving a peculiarly sore one to the
German folk, and one whereby Rome made its yoke most
oppressively felt: the sale of indulgences. There is
nothing a nation objects to more keenly than having to
pay tribute to a foreign power; in this case, the Church
traded upon a fundamental anxiety present in every
religious mind, employing agents to sell papal indul-
gences on commission, engaging professional salesmen to
convert the papal notes into coin of the realm. That the
hard-earned money of peasants and artisans should travel
across the frontiers to fill the chests of the Roman curia
had long rankled, and a mute indignation was prevalent
everywhere. Luther, by his challenge, merely set light to
the conflagration. The materials for a bonfire were
already piled. Nothing shows more clearly that it is
not reproof of a wrong, but the form the reproof takes,
which is of historical importance. Erasmus, too, and
many a humanist, had expostulated against these sales,
against the whole idea of buying yourself free from purga-
torial fires, and had emptied the vials of their scorn upon
the absurd business. But derision and laughter exist
only as negative forces, they are not capable of assemb-
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